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ORIGINAL POETRY. i 


——————— } 


Attxoven the following sketch makes no pretension | 


the studied and stately style of composition so much in vogue 
at the present time, yet it is characterized by a pleasing grace | 
and lightness, which cannot but prove acceptable to the ad- | 
mirers of easy and naturai writing. It inculcates a useful 
moral, which, it is to be regretted, in the fugitive pieces of | 














modern poets, so seldom forms a leading object. 
Por the New-York Mirror. 
THE TEAZINGS OF IMAGINATON. 

Tue muse has tried to teach me, but, alas! 

Pm dull and so unapt to learn; and yet 

Unskilled, as I confess I am, I love 

Her swift winged thoughts to aim at—though I scarce 
By any chance can hit—they fly so fast. 

But, as I said, attempting is a pleasure ; 

And though, in some slight hope of praise, I write, 
My end is chiefly to amuse myself. 

Indulge my humour then, I pray you, friend, 

And, if my words offend you, turn your head 

My theme is jealousy: he I write of 
Was a Spaniard—named Ancisco. | 
In Florida his home was, near St. Pierre. 
No house was ever prettier set ; 

’'T' was in a valley of an oval form ; 
Spacious in size, but of proportion just— 

A carpet, of soft sod, light green, was spread, 
Embossed with urnamental orange trees ; 

And round were placed high serviceable hills, 
Which screened in winter from cold rushing air 

And in the summer by their shade refreshed. 
Outside the valley and the entrance through, 

You saw a river and boats gliding by, 

Whence oft was heard the cheerful boatman’s laugh, 
Or wildest music (to the north unknown) 

From a rude instrument—a wooden trump. 

Reader, you smile, but by some Orpheus breathed, } 
When nothing moves, and silence — around, i 
And languid on the shady earth you hie, 

Breathing the fresh air of a summer night 

Beneath the lofty spew | dome of heaven, 

In love, perhaps, and much to musing prone, 

Its mellow rustic notes would force from thee 

A tear—it hath such soul-awakening power 

But | am loitering sadly—let us on. 

*T was in the morning, in July, and, pleased | 
Out on a cool and shady balcony, 
Ancisco and his wife, young Nora, sat : 
Acurious contrast—youth in all its bloom, t 
And wilted, withered age, just fit to fall. 

But Nora was the prettiest blossom ! 

The choicest one you’d name her—never hues 
More exquisite than those were on her cheeks, 
Nor softness that invited mischief more ; 

You longed to touch them lightly—merely once 
To feel how soft they were—and risk a stain. 
And from her little throat—such notes—so full 
Of love and melody! how strange, amidst | 
The many throats now framed, so few like hers ! 
But she was heaven's master-piece I think, 

And gave new glory to her Maker's name. 
Admiring her was then but pleasing him ; 

It surely was an act of piety. 

How pious old Ancisco was, you now 

Shall heer. 

We left them in the balcony. "Twas warm, | 
And in warm climes one sbould not dress too much | 
Ye gods! a bust like hers you never saw— 
Not theugh you’ve been at Florence. How the old | 
Man similed to think the Venus was his own! j 
But, as he thought and smiled, he raised his head i 
And saw a stranger near and loitering— 
Long gazing, passing on, and turning stil] 

Backward to gaze on Nora; a fair youth i 
With ruby lip, and restless glittering eyes, HI 
Unlike to common dull reality— 
Resembling more creations of the mind— i 
He looked like young Adonis, whom the queen 
Of beauty loved to such excess. Alas! 

It is no wonder the old man should fear. i 
He feared indeed—you would have pitied him 

Fled were his smiles; with hurried hands he hid 
Her shoulders with her shawl, and her fair cheeks, | 
With juggling quickness, drew a veil before. 
He shall not see her, thought he, for most men, 
Will want, like children, what they see—and loth 
Were I this stripling’s tempted blood to trust. 

* The flies are troublesome, my love, let’s in.” {| 
He led her to her room—then closed the blinds 


————— 


‘*] fear the sun will be too warm,” he said. 


She kindly thanked him—“ mimicked well,” thought he. | 


It sadly chanced that day (‘twas sad indeed) 
He’d named an hour to receive some scrolls 
Of paper—pressed by graven copperplates— 
In short, bank bills; he'd sold a cotton crop, 
And had a vision of new rustling notes. 
His wife he loved, but loved his money too. 
’Twas some way off—but yet he needs must go. 
The time was near—he left her—closed the door 
And then he stood in doubt to turn the key 
Distrusting is but urging on to ruin : 
He rightly deemed it foolish policy 
He scarce had left the valley, ere the pains, 
The torturing anguish of his soul began : 
‘Twas rather rash—l would she were not there 
This fellow may be honest ; but the young 
Become corrupt in this lascivious and. 
I saw a smile, too, in that tellow’s face, 
Where threat’ning mischief tried to hide itseli ! 
Sudden as light Ancisco homeward turned 
And in his rising madness wildly swore, 
Were all the east to heap her treasures up, 
They should not tempt him onward at that hour 
(Now such an oath from one like old Ancisco, 
Who loved his money as he loved his life, 
Showed what a state his shattered wits were in 
In furious haste he hurried back, and loud 


In quick breathed anguish, cried, “Stay, Nora! stay ! 


Oh! torture not thy old Ancisco thus! 

An erring, but a kind old man to thee, 

Whose fault, suspicion, has from fondness sprung 
O! do not, by one thoughtless act of thine 

Bring him to sorrow, and ere long to death, 

For he can never live for men to smile 

And spurn him as they would a wretch diseased ! 

“ Ancisco! ‘twas a luckless day to thee, 

Thy wedding day; it might be thought that thou 
Hadst seen enough of life’s companionship, 
To warn thee what this matrimony was. 

But should it be, as I too surely know, 

I never more can live in this dull world— 

Its charms are lost if she be false tome 

Of those few friends 1 still have left, I'll tak: 
My leave, nor shall a tear be seen to tell 

My suffering—nay more, II] force a smile 
And sound the very notes of cheerfulness, 
Although my aching heart be like to break, 
And I will say we'll shortly meet once inore— 
I would not give their blessed spirits pain, 
And yet, without one parting look, I could 
Not leave the few I cherish here. 

“But no! the boasting dastard shall not live ! 
Though endless flames | writhe in for the deed, 
I'll strike a poinard to my rival's heart!” 

Furious his haste—his arm upraised, he seemed 
A spirit of destruction on the earth. 

One overwhelming theme now bore along 
The soul from all it else might linger near ; 

It seemed beyond the sense’s power to dwell 
On aught beside; unheeded was the light 
That, passing through the thin and silken cloud 
The eye undazzled loves to look upon 

To him the partial grove no fragrance sen! 

Nor music from its gay musicians ; 

He saw not—-heard notin his rapid course 

Impatient of delay, he did not knock 
At Nora’s door, but, with a maniac’s strength, 
Struck one ruce blow, and broke in twain its bolt 
With insolent profanity —and glanced 
Around with madinan’s gaze—but Nora was 
Not there! (alas, he soug'\t her but in vain 
*] cannot find her,” said he, in dismay, 

And then in each apartment quickly searched 
“Tleft her in herchamber. Can it be 

That all her fondness has been woman's guile 
Dubious he stood, (for hope was lingermg still 

And questioned’ now was every inky slave. 

“ Unseen, perchance, she yet may have been there ;" 
And then he searched the rooms again, but found 
Her not. “Help! help!’ he ened; “he among you 
Who finds his nustress is that moment free 

His master shal! his endless debtor live, 

And whatsoe’er he name, I grant the boon 

At home—abroad—seek every haunt around 

Sure are ye al! you have not seen her go ?” 

Not one iad seen her on that morning pass 

“ Perhaps she’s walked unto the river's side— 
She sometimes strolls that way. But feed not thus 
Thy soul with hope, old man, thy Nora ne’er 
Shall come to thee again—thy Nora, who 
Thy love—thy pride—thy fairest treasure was— 
Why am I blasted with this curse, O heaven” 


He paused. “She is not there—but still to know 


Is better than to doubt our misery.” 
it He went despondent toward the river's bank, 
(The pretty stream I mentioned—that ran near ;) 
Beneath a beach, whose thick-leaved branches blest 
One hallowed spot with coolness and with shade, 
A lady sat, the smooth stream sketching, and 
The lazy boats, that silent moved along. 

“Can it then be? ‘tis she! by heaven, ‘tis she ! 
He cried, and smiled in ecstasy. It was 
His Nora. Midst her harmless task disturbed 
She rose and listened, like a timid fawn ; 
But, when her eyes Ancisco’s met, a ray 
Of joy brought out their brilliancy— 
No gems such sparkling lustre ever had 
With tones of heaven's own love and purity 
She calmly asked him if he thought her lost ’ 

And thus, it seems, imagination’s jest 
Had been to teaze this self-tormenting dolt 
With visions talse—her own creation all. 
The youth had looked, ‘tis trae—but never thought 
Of robbing one who never him had harmed— 
And Nora had not even seen him pass. 

I thank thee, reader, if thou'st read my verse ; 
And, if approved, why then I thank thee more; 
If neither, stand we as we did before. e 





FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
Original Sketcdes of Distinguished Characters 
TASSO IN PRISON. 


And Tasso is thea glory and their shame — Byron 

|| Wetranslate, trom the “Courrier des Etats Unis,” the sub 

| joined sketch of a visit tothe author of “ Jerusalem Delivered’ 
im prison. We cannot introduce it to our readers more ap 
propriately than by a short history of the life of this ardent 
impassioned, unhappy child of song 

The lite of the man of genius is seldom one of true enjoy 

ment. ‘He does not love the world, nor the world him.’ He 
is not fit for that sharp and anxious strife, that jar and din of 

| clashing interests in which it is his fate to move. Most men of 
genius are of that temperament known as the nerrous—al! 
are subject to that morbidly excited state of feeling, too strong 
to be regulated by the sufferer’s reason, too dear to his affe: 
tions to be avoided even while it is destroying his mind and 
body. They dream away their lives in visions they never 
expect to see realized, which, pure and bright and beauti 
ful as they are, are yet painful from their contrast with 
every-day experience, and which wear away to no pur 
pose the strength and substance of the soul. In the pursuit 
of their favourite objects they “lose and neglect the creeping 
hours of time,” and waste lives given them as a season of 
trial and probation in sickly vanity, in melancholy musings in 
visionary triumphs. ‘This is the price they pay for the late 
fume that descends on their sepulchres—this is the price that 
was paid for the “Jerusalem Delivered.” Such a character 
as we have tried to describe, was ‘T'asso—a man, if ever there 
was one, “of imagination all compact; helpless as a child 
in the business of life, with a mind too fine and fragile to bea: 
the rude encounter of the world, and too weak to guard reason 
on her throne when the frenzy of love, fear, or hate shouk 
her empire. He was of the vain, sensitive, irritable tempera 
ment of Rousseau, a constitution which, from the false views 
it took of the world, the obstinacy with which it clung to it 
delusions, and the extreme acuteness of emotion it indulged t 
the destruction of every healthy feeling, trembled on the ver: 
brink of madness. But Tasso’s, unlike his, was always « 
pure and gentle spirit, a celestial inhabitant condemned t 
live out of its sphere, like Ariel imprisoned in the pine, un 

able either to alter or to endure its fate 

Tasso was born in 1544, at Sorrento, near Naples. At the 

age of nineteen he composed his Rinaldo, a romantic poen 

' dedicated to Luigi D'Este, brother of Alfonso, Duke of Ferrare 

| He gained great reputation by this, his first work. Alfons 
‘invited him to his palace, where he entertaimed him for a whil 

t with ostentatious generosity. Literary patronage was hered: 

| tary in this family ; but in Alfonso it was selfish and degrading 
| rather than liberal, and he encouraged Tasso’s rising geniu« 

, only for the sake of the reputation he knew he himself woul 


‘ 


| earn by his munificence. 
4 


"We have spoken of Tasso's unhappy temper. When !» 
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came to mix in the gay and busy life of a court, he felt himselt 
out of his place; he was awkward and confused, and became 
irritable, morose, and petulant. He conceived a violent passion 
tor the duke’s sister, Leonora D'Este, which he wanted pru- || 
dence to conceal, or to express with caution. This was | 
crime sufficient in itself to draw down the vengeance of a || 








ed, His just reflections, and the agreeable form in which he | thanked him warmly for the politeness with which he had 


clothed them, charmed the two strangers, and woke in their} 
hearts a crowd of thoughts which sometimes overflowed in), 
tears. 

The poet and Montaigne were about pursuing the sad train 
of their reflections, when they were suddenly interrupted by 


acted as their guide. 

“How is this,” asked the latter, gravely, “are you going to 
leave me without worshiping me?’ Montaigne looked at 
him with astonishment. “ Dull mortal !” continued the young 
Italian, “has not my sublime genius which has caused your 


| . a i. 

haughty Italian prince, and pretexts for gratifying it were |) 4 voice from a dungeon, the door of which creaked on its huge! admiration, has not the gift of tongues which I possess reveal- 
ae ’ - | = . } ° 

easily found. ‘Tasso is said, among other things, to have drawn || hinges as it opened. A man, covered with rags and bowed) ed to you my mysterious divinity? Down on your knees,” 

a knife on a servant of the duke’s in his palace, an offence, |down by suffering rather than age, issued from it cautiously,| he shouted the next moment in fury, seizing Montaigne by 


as we know, severely punished at that day in most courts 
Dreading the consequences of this fault, which his busy ima 
gination magnified tenfold, he fled in terror throughout Italy, | 
presented himself without money, without attendants, with- | 
out a passport, at the gate of Turin, where he was for a long 
time refused admittance. He was kindly entertained by the | 
duke of Savoy, but fled from his court in vague fearof treachery. | 
His love led him back to Ferrara, where he was thrown into | 
confinement. Some say that he wasthus punished for having | 
one day, in a transport of ungovernable passion, kissed Leo 
nora before the whole court. Whatever be the cause, it ts | 
certain that Alfonso shut him up for seven years in the hos- 
pital of St. Anne. 

In this confinement Tasso’s ever active braifi became over- 


wrought. Atone time he fancied himself poisoned, at an 
other the victim of magic; he saw a thousand horrible unde- | 
fined shapes of terror haunting his pillow and flitting round | 
his dungeon, Many memorials of his captivity are preserved, | 
some the ravings of madness, others the more plaintive notes | 
of a suffering and broken spirit. Of the latter kind ts the fol 
lowing fragment, said to have been written on his prison wall. 
“O, traveller, that to Pindus takest thy way, 
Where hangs my harp upon a cypress tree 
Salute it in my name and say 
That I am old in years and misery.’ 

While he was yet in prison, the “Jerusalem Delivered” was 
published, without his consent and from animperfeetcopy. It 
excited great applause, and still more violent contests among 
the Italian critics. In these disputes, enfeebled as his mind 
was, Tasso took an active part; he roused himself from fis 
sick bed to alter, not indeed to improve his poem, for the new 
version, called “Gerusalemme Conquistata,’? with four ad 
ditional cantos, was every way unworthy of him. After a 
time he was restored to liberty and the world, though never 
again to hope and pleasure. ‘The Medici, the rivals of the 
house of Este in literary glory, interfered to rescue him and 
all Italy interposed in his behalf. After seven years’ confine 
ment he was liberated, but his lofty aspirations were checked 
his high hopes crushed, the spring of his spirit was broken, 
and he never afterwards attempted to soar on the ‘ 
wings” of inspiration. Such were some of the trials which 
wounded unto death the “thrilling 
the “eagle spirit” of this child of song, and which darken- 
ed his life, though they could throw no cloud over the bright- 
ness of his genius. 


seraph 


frame,’ and crushed 


THE MADMAN. 

Two strangers of distinction just arrived at Ferrara were 
visiting the hospital, or rather prison of St. Anne, wherein 
are confined those whom misfortune has deprived of reason. | 
The head of the elder traveller was completely bald, and his 
countenance presented an union of naiveté and acuteness, 
yrood nature and dignity. * * * ‘The cavalier who accompanied 
him seemed his junior by some years. 
hung in curls under a cap glittering with jewels. 
cloak of scarlet velvet, richly embroidered, was gracefully | 
arranged on his shoulders, showing, however, a doublet 


A short! 


faced with ermine, and the large and_ brilliant rings of a! and the Cardinal Cinthio, whom Montaigne had seen at court | 


costly chain of gold. His hand, covered with a silken glove, 
rested on the pommel of a sword suspended round lis neck 
by a satin scarf, and the clang of his silver spurs disturbed) 


the silence of the long corridors he traversed 


ja life? 


casting around him looks of anxious inquiry. His hair and} 
beard were in disorder, but his pallid and withered features) 
were still noble and imposing. | 

He advanced mysteriously towards the strangers, and taking 
a letter from his breast, ‘‘ As you are christian men,”’ said he, 
ina low and earnest tone, “carry this letter to the princess 
Leonora D’ Este.” 

Boetie exchanged a smile with Montaigne and Strozzi, 
and, not to irritate the delusion of the unhappy being who 
addressed him, took the letter. 

“ You think me mad,” said he, “and do not distinguish me 
trom the degraded beings among whom 1 have been thrown! 
Alas! I hardly know myself how I have preserved my reason 
among the odious torments to which I am subjected. Hurried 
iway from the midst of a brilliant court to breathe the poison- 
ed air of a dungeon, torn from the sweet dreams of glory, 
triendship, and love, to groan for seven years in solitude, or 
among madmen and tortures, and to curse the fatal gift of 


| venius and the glory of my name—whocould long bear such 


In the name of the mother of God,” cried he, em- 
bracing the knees of Montaigne, and bathing them with his 
tears, “in mercy put an end to ny misery! Tell Leonora 
in what a horrid abode I languish, and she herself will come 
to rescue me. But you hesitate, you fear her brother—well 
may vou tear him, for his vengeance is terrible, insatiable 
Well, then, tell Conza, tell the prince of Mantua, tell Cardinal 
( inthio, the friend of my childhood, that here, here, under an- 
other pame—” j 

The harsh voice of the jailer was suddenly heard, and the 
echoes of the dungeon repeated the sound of his heavy and 
hurried steps. The poor prisoner shuddered, was silent, and 
ran in terror to hide himself in his dungeon, which the brutal 
jailer closed upon him without interrupting the canzonetla 
he was humming to himself. 

“The disorder of this madman,” said the young Italian to 
the sy mpathizing travellers, “is to tancy himself beloved by a 
lady of distincdon, Sometimes he waters with his tears letters 
which he fancies he has received from her; sometimes be 
speaks in the accents of despair of festivals, tourneys, and 
triumphs. Sometimes he sings verses, and traces them on his 
prison wall whenever a little light is granted him as a favour, 
tor there is nothing furious in his insanity, His is a deep 
melancholy, a gloomy, unalterable sadness. His verses are 
always addressed to the imaginary object of his passion, and 
| the letter he has given you is, | doubt not, filled with expres 
sions of tenderness.” 

“Tis even so,”’ said Montaigne, who had been reading it. 
‘He writes to the princess of Ferrara as though the august 
Leonora returned all his ardent affection! He reminds ber 
jof their nightly meetings, and doubts not but that she will 

hasten hither to deliver him, as seon as she knows his cay 
tivity. Poor human nature,” added he, with a sigh, ‘all that 
j saying of Pliny, that ‘there 1s nothing more contemptible or 
more haughty than man.’ ’ 

Soon after a vague, confused noise was heard in the hospital, 


the evening before, entered hastily, followed by the prior 
Antonio Mosti. 
emotion, and a spot of angry red glowed on his visage. The 


His features expressed the most intense | 


the throat, “down on your knees, profane wretch, or ]’|! 
strangle you!” 
Boetie and the jailer rescued Montaigne from the hands 


_ of the madman, and as he was dragged off to his cell, “ My 


friend,” said Montaigne, adjusting his robe, ‘verily we have 
no cause to hold up our heads proudly and boast of the perfec. 
tion of our reason, since we have admired the talents of a 
madman, and taken the greatest genius of Italy for a lunatic 
Of a truth Socrates was in the right when he professed that 
he knew but this one thing, that he knew nothing ; Pliny was 
night when he wrote ‘there is nothing certain but uncertainty, 
aud I am right in repeating atter them, what do | know 2” 





THE CENSOR. 


THE LITTLE GENIUS. 
No. 106 
Tue thirsty feeling of revenge has ever been a stranger 
I have seen it infuse into the young, the 
savage a tero 
cious beast; but I could not comprehend how one familiar 


to my bosom. 


wise, and the noble, the recklessness of 
with the passions, frailties, and temptations of human nature 
could suffer such a feeling for one of his fellow-creatures 
to agitate his bosom. It might, 1 thought, spring up un 
warily in his heart ; but all the kindlier elements of his dispo 
sition and reason, would prompt him to crush it in its bud 
or tear it up by the roots, long before it could reach maturi 
ty, and exercise its powertul influence over his actions. 

The Genius showed me a man in a dimly lighted apart 
ment, sleeping on am ottoman. The moon shone through 
the high arched cas@ment, and painted its form on the rich 
carpet. 1 was awed by the solemnity of night 

“It is enough,” 1 said, ‘to put all the unruly passions o! 
the world to sk ep ” 

Behold,’ suid my companion, “ how it acts upon others.” 

As he spoke, the door opened softly, and admitted a tall 
form, wrapped ina mantle. The cow! fell from his face, and 
I] beheld a countenance which betrayed the ravages of satanic 
teehugs. Pale and ghastly, the intruder cast his sunken eyes 
around, tll they rested upon the sleeper; then a light passed 
over bis features, and he drew up his commanding form with 
the dignity with which intense passion sometimes invests the 
most ordinary child of nature. With a hali-stifled, sardonic 
laugh, he grasped a glittering dagger, plunged it, with dread 
ful toree, thrice in his victim's bosom, uttered a deep groan 
and covered his face with blood-streaming hands. 

“The base villain!” broke from my lips; “the cowardly, cra 
ven, assassin. How could nature create a monster so hideous ? 

“It is true,” said the Genius, “that, in consummating his 
vengeance, he has violated the laws of heaven and earth, but 
you are ignorant of the inducements which have dnven him 


His perfumed locks! | have seen here is a we ighty argument in favour of that bold | to this fatal deed 


“No inducement,” I exclaimed, shuddering, “could be 
sufficiently strong to excuse, for a moment, such murderous 
hatred; only a heart deformed by nature could prompt it.” 

The dreadful scene vanished, and the Genius also disappear 
Jed. I nourned over the iniquity of others, and, rejoicing in my 
own humility and wisdom, went forth among my fellow-men 

From some accidental cause, I made an in: ividual, whom I 
His bitter denunciations 


i} 


| prior took his enormous bundle of keys from the jailer, and} 


had once loved, my deadly enemy 


. . . } | e . 7 . 
“Etienne de la Boetie,” said his companion to lin in French, opened himself the massive door which had just been closed |}excited my pity and horror. My offers of explanation were 


‘this jailer seems to me as stupid as he is hideous ; certainly | on the unhappy captive, who still o 


he cannot give us any information as to what we see here 
iam sorry for it, for my curiosity is greatly excited by the 
strange appearance of this place.” 

At these words a young Italian, who was walking in the 
gallery, approached them, and addressing them in French, 
offered to be their guide in their visit to the hospital. 

“T can explain to you,” said he, “the nature of the com- 
plaint of all the unhappy wretches who are contined here.” 


“The offer is so courteous that the Seigneur de Montaigne} 


ind myself hasten to accept it,” answered Boetie. 


Their new guide, Strozzi, conducted Montaigne and his|| 
friend through a long passage formed by narrow dungeons, 
before each of which he paused to explain with much atulity | 
the peculiar species of insanity under which its tenant labour- 


|| strangers. 


upied the minds of the |/received with haughty scorn. 


| ‘To one unused to the actual pressure and struggle of the 


7 sthrew hir } ~— - ° { 
Cinthio threw himself in tears into the arms of the wretched ll world, whose hours have rolled on in silence and solitude, 


|| prisoner, who eyed lim with a sort of gloomy and stupid joy. 
|| “O, my friend!’ exclained the cardinal, as soon as his 
| sobs would permit him to speak, “was I to find thee thus!” 
i Phen turnmg to the spectators of this touching scene, 
“ Strangers,” said he, “see how the duke of Ferrara rewards 
|| genius ! Tell your countrymen, tell the universe that Tor- 
i quato Tasso has groaned seven years in this den of infamy 
|| while all were lamenting his death. Come, my noble friend,” 
|| added he, “ fly this accursed spot, Rome has palms and tri- 
|} umphs in store for thee.” 

| After their departure, Montaigne, a little confused at his 


"mistake, was silent. Finally, taking leave of Strozzi, he 


destitute of hardihood of mind and bodily strength to sustain 


him in the broils of men, and who, amid the still places of 
Inature, has imbibed a nervous fear of inflicting an injury 
and a horror of suffering an insult, there is a perfect wretch 
edness in the conviction, that his image and character are 
associated in the mind of another with contempt, hatred, and 
revenge. Wild dreams startled me from my midnight slum 
jber into a wakefulness, clear, and dreadful, and the flashing 
leyes of my unrelenting foe, as I had last beheld them, seemed 
ito glare upon me, and the thought of his hate filled my mind, 





I" if there were no other object to think on. In all my sub 
sequent plans he crossed me with a marked design of effect 
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CA A a 


ing my ruin. The few friends, in whose society 1 seek re- | ORIGINAL ESSAYS. | In brief, then, if bachelors are wretehed because (or not) 
laxation and pleasure, were poisoned against me; and at | ————- | ladies have flinty hearts, why, their fate is condemnation 
lengy@ny burning cheek and throbbing pulse betrayed my | AN OCCASIONAL DISSERTATION ON BACHELORS. enough ; pray let them suffer in peace. Let them hug their 
fy capacity for angry passion. Wren | was young—which means when I was fourteen—| “!iberty” and make the most of it. I would never molest an 
































We met again. It was in a scene of mirth, fashion, and || regarded all manner of old bachelors with utter detestation ,| inoffensive man, nor insult an unhappy one; nor will I ever 
pleasure. Again those scornful eyes flashed upon me, and |! and, for once in a way, the prejudice of boyhood was founded | hear these proscribed (and in my opinion, much wronged) 
the curling lip breathed defiance. |upon reason. The efficacy of those reasons is demonstrated | 0rtals caluniniated without asseverating that, for the most 

Now my whole character was changed. I no more pitied | hy their result: their propriety I have no leisure to discuss. | P2tt, they are very endurable chaps, and at least as valuable to 
his error, and sedulously endeavoured to sooth his irritation | They are, ood or bad, briefly these: I. My ancestors, to a, S0Clety as certain persons who shall be nameless. Cassio 
The calmness of philosophy, the lofty pride of virtue, the) yan, committed matrimony in the very bud of their various! : —= = 
cool superiority of wisdom, were gone. Hitherto my mind || existences; as a natural consequence, I inherited the family || THE DRAMA, 
had slept ‘ike the tranquil summer sea. Now it swelled like |propensity, and abhorred an opposite creed. II. As I said, | 
the same element, when the spirit of the tempest heaves and my forefathers, fo a man, were early wedded ; but it so happen THE PARK THEATRE. 





darkens its turgid billows. A witty sarcasm cut me to the | ed that a woman—one dear, affectionate maiden aunt, whom! 
soul. The laugh of ridicule rung, hideous, in my ears. 1) heaven assoil!—did, nevertheless, retain both her hand|! 
attempted to speak, but my parched lips were glued together. || and heart in her own good keeping ; and I, coming under her| 
A gentle girl hung on my arm. I had been half bewildered | especial charge at an age when the mind is most susceptible} I Demee . T 

in the dreamy happiness of her gaze, when this intruding | ot impressions, and the “ young idea is taught how to shoot,"| at this inclement season. The toils of five months have been 
fiend struck me with the curse of demoniac passions. To |) had the full benefit of her particular opinions on the aforesaid | 
make his insult to me more broad, open, and intolerable, he | subject of bachelorship. ‘The precise tenor of those opinions} , 
passed bis hard roughly through her ringlets. An electric ||} cannot, in good faith, divulge: suffice, what nature had im-| 
fire ran through my frame ; and, reckless of consequences, | | planted, she was careful not to blight; and, ig the very frenzy 
aimed a blow at histemple. His superior skill and strength ‘of mutual exasperation, we breathed many an anathema on 
easily bafiled my efforts, and the next moment I was pros- | those malignant recluses, who, 

trated and trampled on. My giddy brain retained no other | “With nought to love them, and with nought to love 
impression. Shame had stung me like an adder—nay, with I Do stand upon the desert earth alone.” | ae , : : 

a thousand times the reptile’s deadly venom; for the fang|| These, however, were the prepossessions of childhood ; 1) Gequeutly 0 couse see Sor the sheence of eur wasthy fallen 
which had wounded me could not be withdrawn, but clung, |, @m now “turned of twenty,” and entertain very different] ee at the performance of an interesting drama, yet we 
deep and rankling, in my bosom. The burning, unquencha- | views: not that I yet tolerate old bachelors, but I date my| “Mt Bot Fegret on this occasion that we were compelled t¢ 


: . ee , hencl » No. @ ; 
| proscription something beyond their thirtieth birthday. | become tenants of the last bench of a box in tier No. 2, as it 


Tue latest attraction here, has been the opera of Cinderella 
and certainly nothing but a piece eminently aitractive, could 
have overcome the natural obstacles which oppose the drama 


most judiciously and happily applied by Mr. Simpson to the 
sroduction of Cinderella at this time, and the event has proved 
hat perseverance and enterprise are the surest roads to the 
| favour of a discerning public. On Monday, Mrs. Austin 
) announced this opera (being the sixth night of its represen 
tation) for her benetit, and with it the burletta of Midas. The 
house presented a coup dail of beauty and fashion; and al 
though a facility of locomotion, and a choice of seats, be to us 


ble thirst for revenge had gone into the depths of my soul. - 
It not only mastered my mind, it absorbed it. I had no other i Moreover, my devout abhorrence of them is much qualified ;| furnished evidence both that neem rtions of our prime donno 
design—no other hope. The innumerable charms of nature, | for, a personal inspection of the merits of the case has con | ane those of the manager, were duly appreciated. The piece 
which once thrilled me with perceptions of exquisite beauty, || vinced me of the fallibility of early impressions, and that the | went of with its usual eclat. On the fall of the curtain, Mrs 
the flashing midnight stars, and orient moon—the green light ||sin of singleness does not originate exclusively with the Austin’s re-engagement was announced for three nights, to 
of woods—the voice of birds and waters, no longer brought 
tranquillity to my troubled soul. I trampled on the gentle ito answer for. Caprice and coquetry are the proximate causes 
flowers, over which I once bent in admiration. I turned |of much misanthropic solitude. A proud man, once refused, | 
away, sickened, from the pencilled colourings of the early || shuns the risk of repeated refusal by a systematic caution, | 
day ; and, though I moved in crowds silently, and seemed | with which love acknowledges no sympathy and desires no| the British dominions could secure to an opera a cast as effi 
calm, my forced mirth resembled verdure on the side of a vol- | alliance ; and any man, once jilted, lights his cigars with love-| cient a» that of the present piece at the Park theatre. A 
cano, while the discordant elements of destruction are burn- | letters, and denounces the sex indiscriminately. Another cause | Boston paper has quoted our article on Cinderella, at length ; 
ing in its bosom. is more universally influential than either: the present fashion- | and, without ascribing it to its proper source, has manifested 

One turbulent night I left my pillow, and rushed through | able reserve on the part of alady until she discovers a gentle -| great aceriity at cur assuming for New-York the lead in this 
the tempest with uncovered head, reckless whither my hasty |, man’s intentions That this custom was superinduced by | branch of theatricals. We are not aware in what points our 
steps led me. I reached the ocean beach. The blackness of | the occasional coquetry of our own sex, I cannot deny ; but | theatrical establishments are inferior to those of other cities 
the grave was over all nature. Furious billows shook the || this joke, like every minion of fashion, is carried entirely too| the United States ; but as regards opera, We are very con 
shore, streaks of lightning rent the vault of heaven, and ‘far, The disappointed man and the modest one, (for there | fident that Boston is no more to New York than Manchester 
‘rashes of deep thunder threatened universal ruin. yet are modest ones) are both palsied by it. The one will! '* & London. In short, any competition on this point, at 

“Storms are around me,” I said, “and in me; wherefore not commit himself on an uncertainty; the other waits for) Present, we can show to be useless. It must be allowed that 
should one be more unlawful than the other? If one bestows || proper encouragement until he grows gray in the service :| ¥¢ have the best prima donna in the United States, in Mrs 


upon me a kindness, I never forget it; why should I not re- | consequently their declaration never comes, or comes too late, || 44stn. The admirable singing of Mr. Jones has been lauded 
joston journals. Mr. Placide is the best 


: : | continue the representation of ¢ reli “h to 8: 
objects of its contumely, On this score the ladies have much | “°"""" foe 8 es a CR, WS —— 

| faction, and (if shouts and exclamations be any proof) to the 
manifest satisfaction of the persons assembled 


We have already stated that, out of London, no theatre in 


member injury and insult. There is a lesson in these crash- Now, so far as these causes and effects exist, so far are |throughout the 
ing clouds. Children of the same nature which has roused the | bachelors exculpated from the disgrace which by-gone ages | uff singer in America ; and even in England, only two 
conflict in my own heart, peal on, and be a fitting knell for, have heaped on their fraternity. Doubtless there are cases of || persons can be named, Mr. Penson and Mr. Russell, whom 
the fate of my mortal foe. A joy, like the swift and fierce | wilful and unprovoked celibacy—and with such fellows 1//¢Mtes venture to compare with this gentleman. Mr. Thorne, 
lightning, announced my bloody resolution. I rushed, as in | would people a state prison—but my deliberate opinion is, | who supports another strong 6uffo part, has obtained a reputa 
adream, to his dwelling. 1 felt not the earth on which 1) that the majority of bachelors, at the present day, owe their jjtton tor this line ot business in London. Mr. Richings, always 
trod. It seemed as if evil demons had lent their invisible || single wretchedness to the causes here specified, and I would || perfect in his text, and often very happy in his representa 
wings, had cleared away every obstacle, and placed me over | therefore recommend, in this age of revolutions, a radical |'tions, is consequently most important in a drama of this de 
my enemy. He was reposing, like the other, in a dimly- ‘change in matrimonial tactics scription. In addition to which, we have Mesdames Blak« 
lighted chamber. A beautiful boy with golden hair rested} As it is neither my province nor desire to suggest a reform #94 Vernon, who both sing their difficult music respectably 
his rosy cheek upon his, as if a honey-kiss had ushered in || in these matters, I shall not enlighten my readers with a series | and than whom two better comic actresses are rarely to be 
their gentle dreams of love. The sight of an innocent and | of possibles calculated to produce it. My only intention isto |, met With. Lastly, we have young Placide, who is playing 
beautiful child is, of all others in creation, most strongly con- |! defend a calumniated portion of my fellow-men; and to pro- | with tolerable success, the part of Barnes, because Barnes 1 
trasted with wickedness and wild passion, and appeals most | claim that bachelors, as suct!:, are not necessarily deserving of | performing astar-engagement at Boston. The chorus at the 
sweetly and forcibly to the heart. A feeling of tenderness ||the popular odium. That they are a distinct class of beings, | Park is by far the strongest in Americo; and we may like 
crept into my bosom. It was but fora moment. I remem- | universally disagreeable and contemptible, I positively deny ‘| wise add, that the band is more numerous than any other, 
bered the degradation I had suffered, and tearing the lovely || that there are, among them, occasional instances of such re- | excepting that of the Pr nch company, and is in the constant 
nfant from its resting-place, I raised my dagger, when a strain |) pellent qualities, I as freely admit; but, at the same time, I habit of accompanying first-rate singersin first-rate music, Our 
of the softest and most delicious music ever heard by mortal || contend they are by no means confined to unmarried men.| Position then is unassailable. At the saine time, if we think 
wrested my mind. My arm remained uplifted in the air, || Many a pest of society may be foundin the bands of wedlock ; | proper to invade the territories of those opposed to us, we might 
held by some superior power. I struggled in vain to speak, i many a scoundrel has an affectionate wife to blush for his; 45k, what operas have been brought out in Boston, which have 
to move, to breathe, when, as I uttered a groan of anguish, || villanies, and many a convict leaves a family of children to| not previously appeared in New-York ? and even then, what 
the whole scene disappeared. 1 found myself alone in my || inherit his disgrace. ‘The good and bad of this world are the | bas been their success? Can any manager in any town in 
apartment. The fire gave a cheerful light, and the Little | production of no one sect or denomination; they abound in| the United States, venture to engage an operatic corps of the 
Genius stood before me. lall; there is many a bachelor, as I trust, in heaven; and| strength of that which is constantly supported at the Park 
“ Beware,” he said, “ how you repose too much confidence || many a marricd man on earth of whom the earth is not wor hy. | theatre, without certain failure? In New-York, the manager 
in your own wisdom. If heaven has blessed you witha peace- || It cannot be denied that bachelors enjoy less of the sweets | ©# be successful only by keeping up that operatic force, Let 
ful life, be grateful, not proud. Crimes should be punished, || of life than other men. ‘Their pleasures and pains lack the) @my candid person draw the inference. 
but criminals pitied. Many a man, after a life of pleasure, | charms of participation and sympathy, and their affections) Anewdrama, called the Carnival of Naples, has recently been, 
lays his aged head in an honoured grave, whom accidental | erentually degenerate into selfistiness. But, assuming, as 1| produced, in which Mrs, Sharpe sustains the principal part 
circumstances might have sacrificed on the scaffold. Observe || have done, that they are not usually the authors of their own! Thislady is a favourite of the New- York public, and should be 
With moderation, the wonderful and varying consequences ot i unhappiness, they rather deserve commiseration than perse- |/ attached to the Park, Her various qualities as a useful actress, 
evil passions in others; but remember that you are not so'|cution ; and in reply to female reproaches they may at least) have been and would continue to be better estimated during « 
much elevated above your fellow-creatures as to be free from | say with the poet, permanent engagement than they can possibly be in her bru ! 
their temptations, and sheltered from their dangers.’ FL" “Jain a wretch, but who hath made me so” ' Visits, as a etar, into the hemispheres of our neighbours. 



























For the New-York Mirror. Public attention had likewise been drawn to dainienn lite. | ful in thi pect. Her Indians have something besides 
a rature by the successful attempts of two or three young wri-||the red skin to designate them. 

TES SELDARS £5SCRT. ters ; it began to be seriously believed possible that American || The Spy was succeeded by the Pioneers, woe 
Lavan on, gay boy, I love to look scenery, history, and manners might be made susceptible of || the most pleasing of all the productions of our author. ‘sent 
ag poowphny an alii beauty and interest; and that by some miraculous dispensa- | subjects undertaken to be described in this work are evi 

She dite ins ovary Kine. , tion, American genius might possibly be capable of illus | such as he had been familiar with in that period of life when 
Laugh on! laugh on! while yet ye may! trating and embellishing them. Our countrymen were | the deepest impressions are received; and be Ms delineate: 
Enjoy the sunlight of thy day, no longer frightened from being pleased with a domestic | them with a truth and nature seldom surpassed. The sketches 

While yet its sun doth shine, production; and even our critics had the unparalleled gal- lof rural scenery, rural manners, and rural sports, the changes 
Thine ie the arambantinen. lantry to be civil towards an humble aspirant after domestic |} of our seasons, and every object and incident characteristic 07 

pring : % toleration. jour early settlements, are, for the most part, admirable 

pen ee ae est veveal! The fortunate incident of residing ina foreign land, has also | There is also a rich variety in this work. Natty Bumpo 
Though now thy brain in gladness reel, often operated benefic tally towards American writers. There | is an original, “not to be found in any of the bouks,” and 
Madness will soon be there. |!is not the least doubt in the minds of a large portion of || with one exception, a faultless original—he talks too muc!, 


| teadere, that the human intellect is stinted, or, as 
| Jefferson has it, “belittled’’ in this country ; and that the ||the hero, as well as the heroine, somewhat uninteresting 


| 

Mr. || and toolong. The story is, however, marvellously lame; and 
ij 
i 

There is a childish mystery in the conduct of this tale, of 


The blight, the lightning, and the scath, 
Full soon will o’er it sweep in wrath, 


And on thy brow, despair only possible way of restoring it to any thing like an equality || 


} 
Will write, in language clear, the woe i 
. YR thag ‘ » > all > which the » be enamoured, since he 
Which then end Ghine wee bern to know } with that of the people of Europe, especially of Paris, Lon- hich the author seems to be enamoured, since he has incor 
, nid }\don, and Edinburgh, is to go and live among them ; inhale |! porated others, if possible, still more flimsy, into his subse 
Ay, list thy doom. Thou art to be | : 
; ’ the pure intellectual atmosphere of these great metropolitan || quent productions. ‘Take it, however, all in all, we think i: 


A wanderer of the earth ; i} j . 3 
From shore to shore—from sea to sea— sdeniian and, if not to associate with, at least to have now || a charming performance, in spite of numerous blemishes 
Exiled from home and hearth. “as plenty || which would have been fatal to its reputation, had they not 

Thy babes will learn to curse thy name; We || been redeemed by equal beauties. 
The Prairie has the same faults in full, and the same beau 


| . 
jand then a peep at the giants of literature, who ar 
jus blackberries,” at the academies, and at tea-parties. 


The y » r ag? shi e: a } 
ee ee shame ; have heard this mode of getting endorsed by strangers on | 
U rho gave ec by j rs . . > 
jjthe other side of the Atlantic objected to, as carrying with | ties in a lesser degree. It is evidently written to follow u; 


it a sort of left-handed compliment to our friends, It seems, |the success of the Pioneers; a dangerous experiment, sinc: 
say these writers, like telling our “ belittled” countrymen that |! an author seldom if ever succeeds a second time in introdu: 
their opinions are not worth consulting; that they are not ling a favourite character. ‘The cream is generally skimmed 
Fear, shame, remorse, and guilt, will be qualified to judge of the merits of a book, but must receive ithe first time, and either the scum or sediment is served uy 
The genii of thy stricken mind. ‘their cue from their betters abroad. They add, that there is||at the second table. Our old acquaintance, Natty Bumpo 
ee _— door, no excuse for an author publishing his works in a foreign | verifies this observation. He appears again in the Prairie 
And thou wilt esck to Gnd . clime, or appealing to a foreign tribunal, except that of feel- \| but with increased garrulity, and hecomes heavy and te 

A balm to soothe thy grief in vain— ing himself neglected or unjustly treated by his own coun- || dious by repetition. Of this the writer seems to have been 
Joy ne'er will smile on thee again. X.| trymen, But doubtless this is the ignorant ebullition of minds || aware, for he kills him by a natural death at the conclusion 
not properly stretched to a comprehension of the sublime in || of the story, apparently apprehensive that he might be tempted 


puffing, and we record such vulgarisms only to mark them ||to murder him by inches in a future work. One of the fault: 


Will leave thee to the foul disgrace 

Thou wilt have brought upon her race 

Yes, there’s a fate hangs over thee, 
And all that are with thee entwined. 





AMERICAN LSTER ATURE. ws f ‘ 2 
TN ac i _ || with our decided and eternal reprobation. jof our author in fact, is a habit of copying himself, of giving 
= <= Since the appearance of the Spy our author has produced | his readers a second edition of the same characters. Nothing 
LE sO f NEW-YORK ) ROR. 
SO ee eee Sever . ssc . a work pretty regularly once a year, until they now amount) for instance, can be more alike than the Red Rover and th: 
Albany, Februsry, S31. | t6 ten or a dozen; all but one, belonging to the same class of | Skimmer of the Seas. It is impossible not to perceive that 
GaenTLemen—Having been much di yap d in the perusal of =e - ; 

some of the later works of the author of the Spy, the idea occurred literature, These, with the exception alluded to, may be |) one is a mere transcript of the other; and every reader must 
to me of reading them over again wit! some little attention, in order || divided into tales of the land and tales of the sea. We shall!) recoguise their identity, notwithstanding they differ in siz 
to mark their beauties and defects, and satisty myself whether Thad | proceed to offer our frank opinions on these, without feeling || and in the colour of their hair. The Water Witch is the 


tthe thoug J 
dthe task, Ithought) any solicitude whether they correspond with the decisions | same wonderful vessel we see in the Red Rover, and there i 


season to bedisappointed or not. Having fin 
the same disguised damsel, acting pretty much the sam 


4 . . . seless 1 impertinent embody tuy unpre 

wtinight be neither useless nor 1 . attic dltandel! Hy heretotore pronodnced abroad, because we cannot bring our- 
sions in the form of a general and brie ductions. | : rL 2 
I have done so, and have charged my friv selves to believe for a moment that the critics of Paris, or of || equivocal partin each. The captain of the Coquette fills the 

hands Uf you think it worth while, you are, London, or of Edinburgh, are as well qualified to judge of the |! same subordinate station to the Skimmer that young Master 

. ' " = ae 

rto you truth of delineations of American customs and scenery as the | Harry does to the Red Rover. The Laird of Kinderhook 
Americans themselves. Of the Indian character, which oc- || is, however, we believe, without a parallel in any of these 
THE AUTHOR OF THE SPY. cuptes so large a share in the productions at present under | productions for stupidity. He has not the least agency in 
consideration, and the sketches of which have been so highly || the plot. He does nothing, and says a vast deal to no pur 
lauded, they know little or nothing, except from these works. | pose ; and the only act of his life, that of jumping headlong 
They must, therefore, necessarily found their decisions as to|/on board the Water Witch, is entirely out of keeping. He 
solely on their ignorance of every | is 2 mighty fungus growing out of a decayed tree, and adding 


fy of} pr 
t his pr 
th delivering t 


manuscript into your 


st liberty to publish it, with such correct as nay occu 


THE WORKS OF 


We take occasion on the app« 
this distinguished writer, to say soni 


rance of a new work from 
thing generally on the 
character of his genius, and the grounds of his great popu 

larity, both here and in Euroy it is after the reputation of 
an author is established—at least pro fem.—so far as to ren-| 


the skill in delineating it, 
thing but what is there told them. Those who have seen and | nothing to its beauty, dignity, or fruitfulness. 
der him, in a great degree, independent of future praise and been conversant with the Indians, in their primitive condition, i Lionel Lincoln, we believe, was the least successful of al) 
elaborate puffing, g, that the critic teels himself at full liberty to} ate certainly much better able tu judge respecting that singu-||these novels, with the exception of Precaution. We have 
defects, While | !ar race than the most erudite critic who has never been out! understood the bookseller suffered a great loss in its pul 
of Europe. |lication. It was an exceedingly improbable tale, the scenc 
pede or embarrass his exertions; but, once on the summit, , On the authority of our rene individu le _ rience, we begin |! of which was not sufficiently remote, and the time of action 
we have a right to inquire how he got there, and what are by saying that our author's Indians are sophisticated, and not||too near, to afford the obscurits necessary to so bold a 
his claims to keep possession —— aborigines. ‘They may do in Paris or London, but) fiction. Next came, if we are not mistaken in the order ot 
The first attempt of our author in that species of writing they will not stand the test of actual experience and obser- || succession, the Last of the Mobicans, the Pilot, the Red 
oe They talk too much, and do too little. Now the | Rover, the Wept of Wish-ton-Wish, and lastly the Water 


wn which he has gained so high a reputation, was a work |) S108. 
ha is bv at ¢ ag stlo sley ”_ ’ > ‘sDises . ° . 
entitled “Precaution.” ‘The scene was laid abroad, and the Indian is by habit and situation a silent being; he despises) witch, just published. 


stvle, as well as the conduct of the story, exhibit all the faults, ||@ § irrulous man, and never makes long speeches, except to) ‘fhe Last of the Mohicans and the Wept of Wish-tor 
e r he . A yr x . . . . ' 4 
his great father, or his great father’s agents. He is much!) wish, are what may be termed Indian tales, and the charac 


enter into a free discussion of his beauties and 
he is toiling up the steep of fame it seems ungenerous to im- | 


and few of the beauties of his subsequent productions. He 
» s ! . . he } H ¢ } ae > ° - 
was delineating scenes and manners which he only knew tlone, and a man loses the habit of talking in solitude ; he 1S|/ters and actions of the Indians constitute the principal fea 
as - eS } ’ 
a smoking, ruminating animal; and to represent him always |tures of both. We have already frankly expressed our 


from hearsay or description, and he does not possess that), 
alking in metaphors and figures, is to substitute the habit} jopinion of these, let it go for what it is worth; it is un- 


creative power of the imagination, whic h enables some men 
- 4 5 ‘ ho a or ‘ ( a —_ - 
to supply the absence of experience and observation by the of our author himself, who isa great lover of long talks, at) | necessary to repeat, or e nlarge upon it. Our author does not 


¥ P ” | leas l t tof the e 
inere force of abstract conceptions. “Precaution” excited, || €ast in his we - , for that of th Indian who talks only whe nm) 
we believe, little attention, and was soon forgotten. But as | civilized women. His young ladies are deficient in vivacit) 


||specially excited 
the prosperity of one individual of a family often reflects light 4 and his gentlemen, at least those of a tole 


We have the same authority for saying that his Indians |} and sentiment ; 
upon the more obscure branches, so has the success of the!\think and act as | talk like In- lrably decent reputation for morals, want spirit and character 
author’s subsequent writings rescued his earliest offspring jjdians. It is not the substitution of “he,” or “the In |) His rovers and bucaneers are somewhat more piquant. 
|dian,” for 1," in speaking of himself; nor the perpetual re-/| Our author, like the whale and other great fishes, is sup 
“whiteman,” and “redman,” ‘“ Manitou,” and | posed to be much more active and powerful on the water than 
The writer who wishes jon the land. His professional experience enables him to 


excel in painting civilized men and manners ; and, least of all 


e like Indians as they 


from oblivion. 

The failure of this work most probably discouraged him || petition of 
for a time, as a considerable interval elapsed before he again |, “Great Spirit,” that makes an Indian 
appealed to the public in a manner which deservedly brought \to delineate his character and peculiarities traly and for- |describe the various appearances of the ocean and the tactics 


him into notice. The Spy laid the foundation of his fame. | leib ly, must identify himself with the situation of the savage, we a ship, with all the accuracy of a log-book, though not 
It was a domestic tale, of very decided merit ; and it appear-||and draw from men, not books. ‘The mere following of “a|| with the same brevity. In delineating the humours of those 
ed at a fortunate period, when the vast success of the ci-de- \ trait” through fifty or a hundred pages, and talking all the| amphibious animals, called sailors, he has in one instance, 
rant “great unknown” had, as it were, ennobled a species of |! way, enables the reader to form but a bare and meagre idea| and we think in one only, been remarkably successful. Tom 
composition which had fallen somewhat into contempt, by of the rough, cunning, malignant, impracticable man of] Coffin is an exceedingly well drawn character, and indeed 


being principally in the hands of inferior writers ‘the woods. We think Miss Sedgwick has been more suc- our author seems to have concentrated all his experience o! 
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this kind upon this single man. There is, we think, not)/ed as enamoured of solitude, is incessantly making long 
another tar in all his subsequent works that can claim to be} speeches; his Indians talk like members of congress, or city 
rated on a ship’s books as more than an “ordinary sea-|/aldermen at a meeting of the common council ; men, women, 
man.” As tothose excessively odd, alias mysterious creatures, | and children, black, white, and copper-coloured, all talk, while 
the “ Red Rover,” and the “ Skimmer,” we cannot allow} the story either makes lee-way, as we sailors say, or stands 
them to be called sailors. The only classification we know) stock still. This is perpetually occurring at moments when 
of that will suit them is, that of “half horse half alligator,”|/the crisis of the narration demands that it should proceed 
applied to the Mississippi boatmen before the invention) rapidly, without looking either to the right or to the left. 
of steam-boats gradually annihilated that class of oddities.) Three-fourths of the ‘Water Witch,” consist of this eternal 
We must withhold our testimony of admiration from such} verbiage ; this idle talk, which we must be allowed to say is 
heroes, either on land or water. We are inclined to think,| not redeemed by either sufficient humour, wit, or vivacity to 








that if works of fiction have any influence on manners and) afford apology for its impertinent intrusions on the progress 


morals—and if they have not, what are they good for ?—such) of the story. 

examples, held up as they are to the admiration of the reader,! ‘The talent of our author for description is superior to his 
must give a wrong direction to the imagination of young peo-| talent for conversation. What he has seen he describes with 
ple. The class of light-fingered gentry, who make free with! great truth; we almost feel inclined to say, with too much 
the rights and property of others, we think cut but a poor) truth. Monsieur Voltaire observes, with strict justice, that 
figure in society, every where else but in a modern romance,| “the secret of being dull, is to say all that can be said on a 
where they seldom fail to carry away all the honours. If an! subject.’ To our taste there is too much of excessive minute 
honest gentleman, of good morals, and happy disposition to ness, too much of enumeration, of uninteresting and insig 
wards the rights of others, happen to be introduced into this| nificant particulars in almost all his deseriptions of land, 
sort of tales, it is only to tire the reader with hisdulness; to) water, ships, men, women, dress, &c. ; in short, of every ma- 
: He seems to dwell on every thing that comes 





be placed on all occasions in situations quite ridiculous; and, terial object. 
to act as a sort of foil to the splendid success of the knight of| his way, after the manner of people who talk tor hours 
the post. Indeed, it seems quite indispensable to the full glo-| upon one single topic, however uninteresting, sunply be- 
ries of a popular work of imagination, that the hero should ‘cause they don’t know what to talk about next 
be a pirate, a highwayman, or a pickpocket; and unite in| In order to exemplify our censures, we will give an extract 
himself the utmost sensibility of feeling with the most con | OF two, taken at random, from the Water Witch. The first 
summate hardness «. heart. It is earnestly to be hoped that} comprises a special catalogue of the hero’s wearing apparel, 
none of our romantic young ladies will, in their idolatry of) when he makes his first appearance in the ferry-boat ; pushes 
this species of errant knights, take it into their heads or! people about without ceremony ; deprives the coxswain of the 
hearts to elope with some of the irresistible heroes of the quar-| helm ; quizzes an alderman; takes command of the vessel ; 
ter-sessions. and finally tumbles a countryman from a beuch, lies down in 
The original of this sort of heroes is, we believe, to be) his place, and snores lustily, after the manner of men who 
found in the Newgate Calendar. From thence they were) pay little attention to the comfort and feelings of others, and 
adopted into Sir Walter Scott's tale of the Pirate, the hero of, a vast deal to their own. 
which is, if we recollect right, an exceedingly sentimental|) “The dress of the stranger was quite as remarkable as his 
freebooter, who is capable at the same time of two very op- person. He wore > short pea-jacket, cut light and taste 
posite feelings—a disiuterested love for a lady, and a disinte-' fully; a little, low, rakish cap; and full, bell-mouthed trow 
rested craving for the property of other people. We believe) sors, all of a spotlessly white duck; a material well adapted 
that no such character ever existed ; nor has it ever occurred to the season and the climate. ‘The first was made without 
to us, in the experience of a long life, passed in. »arious scenes | buttons, affording an apology for a rich India shaw! that belt 
and occupations, to meet with a man who combmed with the ed his body, and ke pt the garment tight to his frame. Fault 
vices of a villain the capacity of feeling a pure aud honourable | Jessly clean linen appeared throughout the opening above, 
affection fora virtuous woman. Such a character is the crea-' and a collar of the same material fell over the gay bandanna 
tion of bad taste, or bad feeling, or wantonuess, sporting with) which was thrown with a single, carcless turn around his 
the morals and credulity of inex erience, and aiming ata pre-) throat. The latter was a manufacture then little known in 
posterous originality, by bringing together such moral incon-| Europe, and its use was almost entirely confined to seamen 
gruities as are presented for our admiration in the Cor-| of the long voyage. One of its ends was suffered to blow 
sairs, the Paul Cliffords, and the Skimmers of the Sea.) about in the winds, but the other was brought down with car 
Chis custom of concentrating all the interest of a work of) over the chest, where it was contined by springing the blade 
fiction upon these knights of the post, seems gradually gain-| of a small knife with ap ivory handle in a manner to confine 
ing upon the public favour, so that we should not be greatly the silk to the linen; a sort of breast-pin that is even now 
surprised in a few years to find the reading ladies turning used by mariners. If we add, that light canvass slippers, 
their backs upon every hero, who had the least respect for the, with foul-anchors worked in worsted upon their insteps, 
laws of the land or the precepts of morality. | covered his feet, we shal! say all that is necessary of his attire.” 
For a long chace ora long story our author is almost without, Genijusof Dutch painters and man-milliners! dost thou » 
rival. Witness the never-ending manceuvres of the mys-) turn pale with envy at being thus outdone in thine art? ‘The 
terious vessel in the Red Rover, whose “tracery appears only parallel of this list of a gentleman's wearing apparel 
upon the clouds,” through nearly two whole volumes, and | which occurs to our recollection, is in the anecdote of a care 





whose vague, unpurposed evolutions can be compared to} fyl wife, who, previous to her good-man’s commencing a 
nothing but a kitten running round after her tail. Witness, journey, gave him a memorandum of his clothes, wy which 
too, the extraordinary mystifications, inexplicable “ hide and! she discreetly added at the bottom, “and one man with ons 
seek,” and comprehensible escapes of the Water Witch, | eve,” Jest he should forget himself some time or other. 
and her incomprehensible commander, who, through the |” The next specimen we shall! offer the reader will i!lustrat 

the author's predisposition to long talks, as well as his total 
, neglect of nature and probability, in placing such a speech in 


the mouth of a Dutch alderman of the last century, addressed 


greater part of these volumes, appears to have no other object 
in running his vessel into difficulties, than to show how easily 
he can get out of them, and make a fool of honest Captain 
Ludlow of the Coquette, who indeed seems to be introduced 
on purpose to be made a fool of by all parties. 


to his negro slave : 

“*"Phrift, Mr. Euclid, thrift is your true philosopher's 
‘ stone ;’ commenced or rather continued in a rich, full mouthed 
moment inevitable, and lengthening a tale that appears ob- Dutch, the proprietor of the dwelling, who had evidently 
sunately determined to come to an end, he is also peculiarly) oon gaving a leave-taking charge to his principal slave before 
distinguished. He travels with a drag-chain to his wheel ; quitting the house ; ‘thrift hath made many a man rich, but it 
and contrives by the most studious, provoking delays, to eX-| pever brought any one to want. It is thrift which hath built up 
cite a fidgety impatience to get on, which doubtless many! thecreditof my house, and, though it issaid by myself, a broader 
teaders mistake for an intense interest in the story. Like back and firmer base belongs to no merchant in the colonies 
travellers on a deep and wiry road, we are half mad to arrive) you are but the reflection of your master’s prosperity, you 
at the end, not so much on acceunt of any anticipated plea-| rogue, and so much the greater need you look to his interests. If 
sure, as from the intolerable fatigue of the journey. the substance is wasted, what will become of the shadow ? When 

The main causes of the slow progress of the narrative, | get delicate you will sicken, when lam hungered you will be 
and the paucity of incidents in the story, are a love of talk-| famished, when I die you may be—where--Euclid. I leave 
ing, and a habit of unfeeling minuteness in his descriptions, | thee in charge of goods and chattels, home and stables, with 
that, if not soon corrected, will undermine and eventu-!/my character in the neighbourhood. I am going to Lust in 
ally destroy his popularity. Natty Buzapo, who is rep t-| Rust, for a mouthful of better air. Plague and fevers! I be- 


In the power of delaying a catastrophe, which seems every 








lieve the people will continue to come into this crowded town 
| until it gets to be as pestilent as Rottcrdam in the dog-days. 
You have now come to years when a man obtains his reflec 
| tion, boy, and I expect suitable care and discretion about the 
premises while my back is turned. Now, harkee, sirrah! I 
am not entirely pleased with the character of thy company. 
It is not altogether as respectable as becomes the confidential 
There 
are thy two cousins, Brosa and Cobus, whe are no better than 
a couple of blackguards ; and as for the English negro, Dio 


servant of a man of a certain station in the world 


mede, he is a devil's imp,’ &e. &c. &e. 

And so the worthy alderman gocs on for a page and a 
half. We are bound to believe the learned Euclid listened 
with profound attention, though we doubt if the reader will 
pay him a similar compliment. 

It is in this way, by incessant interruptions of minute des 
cription and tedious dialogue, that about one-fourth of the 
first volume of the “ Water Witch 
tion held in crossing the ferry from Broad-street to Staten 
Island 
mstances, each of which occupies several pages, can be refer 





‘ts filled with a conversa 
Phe introduction of Lord Cornbury in two separate 


red, We conceive, to noe other motive than a desire to swell the 
book, and disguise its real poverty of incident and invention 
*The Green Lady of the Sea, 


jinost marvellously obscure quotations jvom Shakspeare, i 


who makes her responses in 
‘another “ weak invention,” to create a little meagre mystery 
and consume time. To us she seems fraught with childish 
ridicule, In (us and other queer mysteries by which all his 
works are distigured, this novelist has probably puid tribute 
to the public taste rather than followed his own. Yet 
we cannot but think, that with his popularity and imfluence, 
he might have ventured to reject this paltry t xpedient ot 
common-place writers. He ought to aspire to setting the 
example of a good taste, rather than follow a bad one, We 
forbear a smile at a little foppery, in occasionally giving 
his readers, not one in ten of whom, probably, understands 
the language, a speciinen of his improvement in French since 
he went abroad, At the same time, we protest against this 
interlarding a book with scraps of a foreign tongue, exce pt it 
be in quotations from classical authors. It is bad breeding in 
a man to speak in company in a language which not one in 
ten understands, unless he can speak no other; and it is, we 
think, little better to puzzle one's readers in the same manner 
Our author certainly can write English, though his styl 


wants simplicity as well as brevity There 8 a mannerism 
about it which savours of affectation, and produces stiffhess 
He seldom goes directly towards his object, but pr round 
and round, and round, seemingly afraid he will catch it, and 
peradventure burn his fingers. He approaches it in circles, 
It is not that he 

' 


tops to indulge his feclings, exercise his imagination, or give 


ind is a long time getting to the centre 
: momentary sport to his humour and vivacity. These ar 
dehighiful interruptions of a story; they embellish its inci 
md we hold a man che ay) who dos not sometime 


Kut the delays here alluded to 


dents 


exhibit them in his writings 


are not of this sort; they are the embarrassments of long dia 
logues and minute descriptions, given in a style redundant 
with words, neither happily disposed nor very expressive 
This fault is particularly conspicuous in | t work, which 
in a great degree, consists of unmeasurable dul urues be 
tween the Alderman, Captain Ludlow, La Belle Barberi 


Biack Euchd 
Lame Bonnice, Blind ¢ ul id, and divers gentlemen of colour, 


Lerd Cornbary 


the redoubtable Skirume 


whose gibberish ts quite equal to the exquisite slang of Paul 


Clifford and his worthy associate Tv us it is inconceivable 
that an author of wenius should lancy himself de lyhting the 
world by filling page after page with words which not one of 
his readers, unless they belong to sue caste, can either 


pronounce or under 
With the same frank: 
the faults of this writer, and with far more pleasure to our 


s With which we have pointed out 
selves, we will now proceed to state where, in our 0, inion, bi 
chiet stre ngth hies No one that we are ac quainted with, has 


» of American character and 





described the peculiar teatu 
scenery, so far as he has gone, with more truth and exactness 
Within certain linits he is a man of keen discrimination, of 


Setting aside the fault of excessive 


sagacious observation, 
minuteness and eternal repetition, his descriptions are admira 
ble. Deficient as he is in the conception and conduct ef a 
story, he excels in particular scenes, where he concentrates 
lus recollections and experience upon one single object, and 


He winds up a storm, a sea-fight, « 


one single moment 
chace, or a shipwreck, with great spirit and eflect, in spite of 
occasional delays, to indulge in the inveterate habit of prosing 
The whole of the chace through Hell-gate, the subsequent 
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battle, the attack of the boats, the conflagration and explo- ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
sion of the Coquette, and the terrible suspense of the party () ———————______ — j Messrs. Ep1rors—In the times of the old heathens, it was 


on the raft, are of a high order of description, and almost re 
pay the reader for wading through the preceding pages 
Yet even these fine details are disfigured by the introduction 
of the puerile mystery of the “Green Lady,” the horrible Messrs. Eprtrors—We young ladies don’t mind biabbing 
and gratuitous ineident of the shark, and the intrusion ot||/every thing to you editors, because we know you can’t keep 
our old enemy, in the shape of a long talk. On the other jit to yourselves, and nobody tells their own secrets without 
clement, our good mother earth, our author is not so suc | wishing to have them repeated again. My secret ts, that I 
He has! have an inclination to be married, provided I can get a hus- 
I don’t approve of advertising in the news- 


Retters from Correspondents. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW YORK MIRROR. 





cessful in concentrating the interest of his story. 
not the aid of the same vast machinery, the same comin ||band to suit me, 
nation of sublime materials ; and if he had, he would not be|/ papers, as is the fashion just now; and yet I should like the 
able to use them with the same power and skill, It isin com 
paring the two that we are struck with the important aid 
he receives from the excellence of his rea:ly-imade mate 
rials. His tales of the sea would be tame and uninteresting, || te 


were it not for the grand phenomena which he is enableci|}formation of those concerned. I wish you, at the sa 
itime, to take particular care to caution the public against 


ja certain class of young women, who, though they don’t be- 
» good society at all, manage to get husbands, nobody 
There is hardly an old maid to be found among 


what sort of a husband I shall expect. Now, Messrs. Edi- 
tors, if you will only promise to be silent about my name, I'll 


ll you all, and you may put it in the Mbrror, for the in- 
e 





to summon to his assistance; and many a reader ee 
his admiration of the works of the Creator, for wonder at the | 
talent of the mere mortal, who has shadowed them to his/|!ong & 
tmagination, It is these single, isolated descriptions, of which || knows how. : 
there is seldom more than one in each of these tales, which ||the plebeians, which is a thing I can’t understand 

constitute their chief, if not their only merit. There is not Iam very handsome, in the first place. My waist, by the 
another faculty exhibited in all or any of them of sufficient||id of my maid and the coachman, is capable of being com- 
power to sustain their popularity. j|pressed into a circle of four inches diameter. My hair is 

In thus pointing out what we conceive to be the faults of . 

our author, we have been influenced principally by a hope || tell where, for fear every body should get just like it. My papa 
that he will condescend to mend them, as well he can, we do}| "YS | have almost ruined him in dress, so I leave you to 
not doubt, He owes it to his country, of whose literary re-||judge whether I have a taste or not. I have a beautiful set 
putation abroad and at home he is one of the pillars, to do all! of teeth. It’s nobody’s business where they came from; and 
in his power to maintain his station, and even to rise still | hen I have been in the country two or three months in the 
higher. If he only give himself time, and take ordinary! 5¥™mmer, I get quite a colour. In winter it is apt togo away; 
pains, we have no doubt but he will be able, being an excellent ||but this is the case with all young ladies in good society, 
navigator, to steer clear of those really exemplary blemishes, and so that makes no difference. I have a sweet, pretty little 
which have made it sometimes a matter of wonder to us, that}| foot, Ke. which, in these times of reform and curtailment, is 
he has escaped condign punishment in the courts of criti-|| m0 small matter 

cism. The talent of describing professional scenes is cer- ! My education has been particularly attended to, and I do 
tainly a very desirable one; but, though a powerful ingre-|| flatter myself it is no flattery to say, it is quite perfect. Tecan 
dient in the composition of a tale of fiction, something more j waltz so gracefully, the men say it makes them dizzy to look 








than this is required to constitute a claim to stand almost at|/at me. 
the head of the writers of his country, and close by one of the; such a perfect style that people can’t tell it from English. 1 
most successful authors the world ever saw--we mean Sir) have read all Lord Byron’s works, and all his lives, besides 
Walter Scott. To constitute a great writer in the walks of) the Roué, Paul Cliffor!, Moore's poctry, and every thing that 


fiction, he must unite, with the knack of describing what |j has come out lately worth reading. I can pass a whole morn- 
he has seen, the power to invent; the faculty of judgment!) 'ng sitting at my window and doing nothing, without getting 
to arrange ; and the combination of all the constituents of||tired or out of humour, which I think is a proof that I have 
a consummate intellect, in bringing about, by striking and jboth temper and patience. I never spoil my thumb and 
natural means, a striking yet natural catastrophe. Hitherto |j fingers by sewing, or any thing of that sort, though I think 
we think our author has been much overrated. It remains ||! do remember—it’s like a dream though, it’s so long ago— 
to be seen whether, by any future efforts, he will be able to||! think I did once hem a pocket-handkerchief at boarding 
make good a lasting title to the elevated rank which has been |jschool. My father lives in style, keeps his carriage, gives 
conferred upon him | parties, &c.; but I must be candid, and confess, that as he 
That he will do so, we feel considerably assured ; but, if our}) failed only last year, he can’t be very rich, unless he has be- 
anticipations are to be finally realized, it must be by his for-||©°™® 5° by breaking. I have no fortune my self, but I defy 
getting his popularity for a season, and writing as if he had aljany body to excel me in spending one. Finally, I delight 
reputation to gain as well as to lose. In short, he must for. || above all things, in living at great hotels, where there is ne 
get that a good-natured public is for the present, perhaps, || trouble in house-keeping ; and ladies have nothing to do but 
willing to take just what he gives. All that he requires to| look out, and walk out, and improve their energies so as to 
make him worthy of the situation to which he has been||Keep up with the spirit of the age. 
raised —not indeed by foreign bayonets, but by foreign pens—| And now I will tell you what sort of a man I should like 
is to discipline his style into something like brief simplicity ;||for a husband. As to his age, I don’t much mind how old he 
to cut down his dialogues one-half, and infuse a little hu-||" provided he is over sixty—the more years the mernier after 
mour and vivacity into the remainder; to mingle somewhat || that. Asto his character, that is a matter of indifference. As 
more variety in his scenery and characters; to indulge oc |to his talents—people of talents, Mr. Moore says, always 
casionally in something besides mere talking and description ; | make bad husbands, and so I would, upon the whole, prefer a 
and finally, to collect and arrange the principal materials of|| ol. He must live in a three-story house, with sliding doors, 
We have heard it boasted||2"d marble mantel-pieces, either in Broadway, Hudson- 





his story before he commences it 
by some of his indiscreet admirers, that he composes his | Square, Park-place, or some such genteel street. He must, of 
works by piecemeal, writing a chapter here and a chap-|| Course, keep a barouche, a coachman with a gold-laced hat, 
ter there, without order or connection, trusting to Provi-| plenty of servants, and an experienced house keeper ; for he 
dence for cementing them afterwards together into ial cant expect me to know any thing about such vulgar matters 
thing like order and consistency. If this be true, we adnure || Finally, he must have no will of his own, cnmaye Wee he 
his faith, but make somewhat light of his discretion. In that jj makes his will, and leaves me all he has in the world, 
case, we can readily account for the glaring defects of his sto ! I don't think 1 am unreasonable in my expectations—do 
you, Messrs. Editors? A tashionable education now costs 


ries, and the vast disproportion of idle and extraneous matter!|} : . 
\|a fortune, and it would be very mean if gentlemen were to ex- 


which, we presume, is put in to fill up the chinks, as we some-| , , , , : 
. Tite , 7 ‘ 

times see old hats and petticoats stuck in broken windows. || Pett ® fortune besides. I write this under a feigned name, but 
Such playing with the public will answer perhaps for a time if you should hear of any one that answers the description of 
and so long as it is ready to submit to a willing deception. the man I could love, inquiring about me, 1 give you permis- 
But non omnibus dormio—the public don’t sleep for every || "0" to furnish him with a clue to his happiness. Remem- 
body, nor for ever. It is high time for our author to be pre- ber, to all others my name is ARAMINTA GAZELLE. 
pared for the waking s P. S. Don’t you think it is a pretiy signature ? 


at P. S. For heaven's sake don’t betray my real name to the 
REPORT OF DEATHS 
The total number of deaths in this city last year was five 


thousand five hundred and thirty-seven, 


town. 
P. S. I beseech you not to believe for a moment I am one 


of those impudent vulgar things that advertise for husbands. 








lyentlemen to know what sort of a young woman I am, and | 


luxuriant, and curlsdelightfully. 1 bought it of—but I won't | 
| 


I play the piano iike Mr. Metz, and sing Italian in, 


| the custom tor men who felt themselves aggrieved, to appeal! 
\to posterity and the immortal gods ; but now we appeal to the 
| present age, and the editors of public journals, who are a sort 
jof knights errant, armed with quills, and going about right- 
ling wrongs, and putting every tub on its own bottum. I shal! 
!follow the mode in the present instance, and solicit permis 
/sion to complain to you of a grievance which | meet with a! 
|most every night of my life, and which makes such fearfu! 
inroads upon my enjoyments, that I am sometimes almos' 
tempted to make away with myself. 

You are toknow that my favourite amusement is the theatre 
where I am to be found almost every night, in the same seat of 
the same box, the manager having politely accorded me this 
privilege at all times. Itis of little consequence to me what is the 
play or who plays; the rorce of habit supplies the place of every 
other excitement. I get through the evening comfortably 
which, to an old bachelor without a home, is no small matter 
I assure you. 

I sometimes write a bit of a criticism, under a signature whict 
shall be nameless, and have one now in preparation, which ! 
flatter myself will make some noise. It is a parallel, after 
the manner of Plutarch, between the Princess of Siam and 
Master Burke. 

Having told you what I am, I will proceed to detail the 
grievances, against which I wish you to put your gray goose- 
quill in rest, and run a tilt. The women! the pestilent, 
fashionable women, Messrs. Editors, are determined to be 
my bane, notwithstanding I have managed to keep out of 
some of their toils They come to the theatre with hats 
fon their heads big enough to overshadow a little German 
|| principality. Nobody that has the misfortune to sit behind 
|,one of these, need ever expect to see the stage, or indeed any 
|| thing else but feathers, and bows, and unpronounceable frip 
| peries. If they would only keep this prodigious concatenation 
|| of incongruous matter still, it would be something ; one might 
| occasionally get a peep by moving from side to side, or dodging 
|| under the disk of the prodigious luminary. But this seem: 
quite impossible—the majestic object is perpetually in mo 
|| tion—shaking, and nidging, and nodding this way and tha‘ 
|so that all attempts to avoid it are as a futile as those of some 
|unfortunate mariner trying to get round Cape Hatteras in a 

gale. I have had such trials of skill with these hats as would 
amaze you, but all in vain, They form a perpetual screen be 
tween me and the stage, of which I have not had a full view 
since the invention of these unbecoming, unladylike appen 
dages. ‘The other night I begged of one of these hats, as 4 
) particular favour, to let me climb up to the top of one of its 
feathers, that, like little Zaccheus, i might see what was 
going forward ; but it did not take the hint, for I heard it 
| whisper it's neighbour something about ‘‘crazy man.” 
| Tothese annoyances let me add the conductofcertain young 
| gentlemen, I suppose we must call them so, by virtue of their 
| fashionable coats, who are perpetually putting on their hats 
‘in the boxes, getting up, and straddling over the benches, and 
discomposing the company, nobody knows for what; or stand 
ing in the door-way, gaping about, and keeping it open, to 
\the discomfort of every body. I never saw such ill-bred 
feubs. They should be sent to some bear-garden to learn 
| manners. 

When I was in Paris—“ think of that, Master Brook !'- 

; when I was in Paris, a lady, let her rank be what it might, 
who appeared at the theatre in such a hat, or a young fel 
low who behaved in the manner I mention, would have 
soon been taught a lesson of propriety and decorum, by the 
hisses of the audience, which equally presides over the actors 
and the spectators. Nothing can be in worse taste than these 
ill-shaped, ill-decorated, and disproportioned hats, any where 
but at a theatre they are offensive to good manners, because 
they interfere with the enjoyments of others, by depriving 
them of their just share in the amusements of the evening 
' | wish the pit would take them in hand. If something is not 
soon done to relieve me from these annoyances, I shall be 
obliged to forsake the theatre and commit matrimony, for 
want of some better way of passing my time. I am your dis 
Laurence Longsomt 


contented friend, 


ENGLAND. 

|| The British parliament are discussing the propriety of send 

ing a travelling committee to the East-Indies, to examine the 
|, state of that country. The subject excited much mirth among 
| the learned gentlemen, but a distinct and accurate knowledge 
i respecting that remote and important portion of their dom! 
|| nions must, nevertheless, be considered very necessary to 1° 
proper government 
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THE waw-ToR— MIRROR. || gression which bas unintentionally been extended to so great | | parts of the country to promote this branch of agriculture 
=== |a length, we have no fears respecting the continuance of all |The papers inform us that a grape, of a very large and deli 
New- Year Day. —The innovation conte mplated, touching | jits light and pleasant ceremonies ; and, perhaps, there is no |cious kind, is now growing on the banks of the Ohio. It ts 
the eis ot visiting on this holiday, has sounded an alarm | surer method ofestablishing them more firmly,than that pursu- |@ heavy and sure bearer, and flourishes luxuriantly on several 
through the ranks of the merry and hospitable inhabitants ot | 








ed by the caprice of afew who have certainly a right to close farms, and, it is said, the cultivators expect, in a few years 


Manahatta. Several well-written communications upon the | their doors against their friends, whenever they find their |to reap a profitable harvest, and to devote much time and care 
subject have been received. One correspondent attributes it) society irksome, and their visits Intrusive to the manutacture of wine 

i . ve recently “emerg. d er } aa ar 28 " AE 
toa wish, on the part of those who have recentl) eel ¢ hirography.— ae tock ever the advertiosmiete to the Lectures on Literati We observe with much pleasure 


lthe j rm DrODOSes i vurse of lectures 
newspapers, one would suppose that the art of chirography tat Samuct L. Knap) proj to deliver a course of lecture 
h literature They wall conyprns 


from obscurity, to dispense with the impertinent visits of) 
j ; ” T > 7 ~ 
2 “0 - wever, isa uistake. In} 
their former companions.” "This, be nipclgs ' ‘| had attained the summit of pericction. We learn from those | (/Ve tn number) on Engh 
p : ce , tine- er i 

our community, there is no occasion to draw lines of distine-!' rac a. productions, that by some magical secret yet to be |"otices of standard works, trom the early down to the lat 
revealed, a neat running hand may be acquired in six lessons; authors, embracing remarks on American writers, and als 
and the most crabbed style of penmanship be immediately |) 0" the progress of letters in this country The course is to 


invested with grace and legibility. The truth of these state- |}commence at Clinton-hall, as soon as his historical lecture 


tion between families “just emerged from obscurity,” and 
those whom wealth, or office, or the talent of some ancestor, 
has elevated to influence and importance. In a society or- 
ganized upon aristrocratical principles, where a certoin class, 
termed the nobility, throng around the person of an hereditary 
king, while the honest, labouring part of the population find 
their provress to rank and equality with the rest opposed by 
insurmountable barriers, it is well enough to talk about tami- 


ments seems rather inconsistent with the appearance of the close. The encouragement of this species of exhibition ts a 
manuscripts with which we are frequently tavoured. Many || ¥ery desirable object in a community abounding in amuse 


ot them leave the Chinese puzzle altogether in the shade, | ents, of which tew have equally strong claims on the notice 


' 
' . - , ' Te P — 2 
Articles of great value occasionally come to us, locked up in Pat ularly of the young. If tolerable patronage were ex 


_ sodt Seomal } » » . 
the most profound mystery, exce; tin suc h sentences where |" nded to them, (and female influence would operate power 


les “emerged from obscurity,” and others entitled to respect, | (iy al the varieties of combination of which black marks | fully intheir favour) they would, no doubt, be much increased 
» fae . > ave i fu t ld . } ' tte 1 ry : 
trom the tact that they have been fortunate ene ugh o hok on paper ure susceptul ( had been «¢ xhausted) the writer VI who have att 1 Mr. WK py s previous lectures, wil 
ertain advantages for many generations. But we dwell m has accident. lly adopted certain characters, bearing a re || HOW ledge how interesting similar subjects may be render 
» : -ac ~dge us lity” tsuch as hav . y t tellie 
a republic. We acknowledge no “ nou ity but such a ‘ note resemblance to those in use among common people. ||! lin the hands of tutelligent men 


earned the title the msel ves, by industry, inte erity, pemenees Authors tell us, that the LioW ef com] osition’ will net allow Certificates.— Vhe custom of giving certifies ites, at 0 re 
ance, education, or talents. He who, through a youth ol them leisure to attend to their hooks and hangers; but they | quest of every adventurer, by which attention and patron 
embarrassment, toils successfully and honestly tor the aequi should remember the glow of reading ts not quite so powertul may be attracted towards any particular thing or person, is 
sition of wealth and respectability, in this countr,, stands, an influence, and affords a tired ecitor but an imperfect clue pothing more nor less than a fraud upon the public. It is, 
and ought to stand, upon an equality with any one, if his through the intricate and fanciful mazes of their manuscripts. | however, a kindness to individuals, sometimes much in neod 


manners, and mental and moral qualities be such as to ofler ‘y+ 1s not, however, the editor alone who suflers, (although | of 


assistance, which few have the firmness to refuse; and 
no interruption to the general harmony of social enjoyment. | yp, 


antiquary’s task in studying out the inscriptions of 4 | very unequisocal falsehoods are often circulated under the 
We cannot bear tvo strongly and continually mm mind the fact, ci 


long burned monument or broken coin, is scarcely more labo- sanction of this general practice. The most meretricious 


t > O y o be » ’ and ' 
that we are, or ought to be, not only in form of government, a04 |! ous than his) but the additional time re quisite for the com- | articles are thus troquently palmed off upon the unsuspecting 


the . { « , : . 
the charactes of our institutions, but in manners, customs, and positor to decipher the hieroglyphic page, ts a serious dimi- | and credulous, while others of genuine worth are disregarded 


feelings, a plain republican people. We have nothing to do 


< : nution of the prolits of his daily labour, and must consign. by those more familiar with the manner in which these mat 
with the stars, titles, and distinctions of Europe. We difler many a good communication to oblivion ters are conducted A gentleman of this city lately furnishe 
from every other nation on the face of the globe, and must . = ore os canals cite wlahs tin tdeihed in ainifer coon. At 
idopt no foreign standard by which to measure our opin foveable houses.—'There are probably few places in the a - ‘ * it =i ‘ of tae . , 
ions. It seems as if the presiding genius of freedom had world, Where the art of moving of every description, but espr- || COmpany associated together, lor the purpose of introducing 


pointed out Us mighty continent to the immortal adventurer, cially houses, has been carried to a greater degree of perfec. 08 Speculation, a certain kind of coal, not particularly rem irk 
y Ap v 4 , a ” 


that amidst its deep forests, and totally cut off from all the : , 
; — hich || BBmMeroUs Operations of tis nature have here been effected good qualities. After some solicitation, he complied wit! 


has excited much notice Certainly those by whom the | !heir request, stating that “ he had made variousexperiment 
yuildings were erected, never dreamed but that their work «“!™ the coal in question; that he understood the stat 


would stand till fire, revolution, or the slower hand of time, “ence tt Was brought contained large quantities of the same; 





tion, than in this city. The successful manner in which |“!e tor Inflammatulity, applied to him for a certificate of its 


prejudices, passions, interests, perplexities and dangers, w 
entangle and overshadow the old world, we might lay a broad | 
foundation, on which to rear the superstructure of a govern 

ment, where human reason might operate freely, and the 
unportant experiment be tried, whether man is capable of 
governing himself. Notwithstanding the inveterate habit ot 


EL a a . a 
levelled them with the ground. By the following, however, we “80 He Was, Cheretore, decicedly of opinion, that, at the gene 


" y > . , he ! s . j ' 
find a proposition to construct moveable houses, and a lint ral conflagration, it would be the last spot of the earth con 


' i ! ‘ ' 
‘ F » Q ec “empl j fri »*xpeditions! Wy 5U it did not entirely es ape ignition 
self-congratulation upon this subject, which, not without that they may be “employed in African expeditions \ 
, ay yet live to see USIM city * ving mp its old damper.—The t 0 erat or ‘ 
justice, has been charged against Americans, this experiment "®Y Y 0 260 & prosperous city “moving” from its oF i } Phe learned compiler of a work upon Junit 


has not yet been fairly tested. Fifty or a hundred years | * & Some more agreca. le climate, or richer soil; but we doin which an attempt was made to Wdentify that shadowy am! 


A : 2 Nie c . a ‘ he sulbiect > P 4 uy . } none “fi 1 } . 
form but a brief period for the consequences of great political not feel sufficiently acquainted with the subject to venture an) mucli-talked-of personage with Horne ‘Tooke, from the striking 


opinion as to the practicability of Mr. Bloun’s plan similanty in their band-writing, sent fac similes of the twe 


events and institutions to develope themselves. It remains 
for our children’s children to judge whether we can eflectu- | 
ally exclude from the confine of these states, the narrow and || 
orrupting prejudices, the selfish and bigoted passions, the | houses. Similar edifices have long been used in Sweden; resemblance upon which the theory was founded. The artist 


‘A French engiwecr, of the name of Bloun, lately preset 





renticmen’s pena inshay to an engraver, requesting hi 


ed a memoir to the academy on the construction of moveable opinion, in the form of an affidavit, respecting the singular 


ride of ancestry, and the pomp of wealth, which form such but the mason as well as the carpenter has been employed in (went betore a commissioner and duly made oath, that “ he 
prominent and absurd teatures in the history of former ages their construction. Those invented by M. Bloun, on the |had given the specimens the most careful examination, and 
lhere is among us (and peaceful be his ashes who first pro- |, COMWary, are entirely of wood, can be erected in a very short | could not detect any remote resemblance between them, ex 
posed it) a very obvious reason why there can be here no | "Me, $0 4s to be pertect!y habitable, and can be transported | cept divers is undotted, and @s uncrossed, and certain fan 
such monopoly of riches and influence, as have suffered the! with facility. One of these houses has been eight times! ful and irregular dourishes, meant tor words, which appear 
uuilies of European kingdoms to enjoy such accumulated | taken,gown in the course of eight years, and has travelled | common to the manuscripts of all great geniuses 


over a Space of a hundred and fifty miles. M. Bloun thinks - 
|| that this kind of building may be usefully employed in Africa: 
llegpeditions. The committee of the academy to whom his 
|| memoir was referred, are of a different opinion : they say that 


tivil@ges. Our laws respecting primogeniture are based on | 
ich rational principles, that instead of pouring with all its 
augmenting abundance into one channel, on the demise of the 


iftering compliment.—One of our fellow citizens, a ver 
estimable gentleman, by-the-by, but an author of more than 


ordinary dullness, sent his bo k to a distinguished literary 


head of the family, the fortune is distributed among the chil- ; trend, and was highly gratified with the following reply j 
jren and thence flows down by innumerable streams, to en the extreme heat of the cliniate would soon warp the wood have perused your producyon, and beg leave @@igssure you 
iven the great body of socicty, as the branches of a river and render the adjustment of the parte tenporeibl it has notin the least changed my previous opinion of it 

trigate and refresh the plains. Besides the great advantages The Vine.—T he successiul cultivation of the wine grape author”’ The reader v emember the gallant’s exclama 

universally gained by the free and rapid circulation of capital, , is so very desirable an object in the United States, that we are | tion to a lady 

‘he industrious are afforded new encouragements to persevere, | not astonished to find it has excited much attention. The Sweet ts the ve Y read 

and the idle have no opportunity of indulging indolence moral eflect which the introduction of light and cheap wines A Comet.—One of these wandering heavenly bodies is dis 





Hence, the lapse of a few years produces striking revolutions |! as substitutes for the pernicious spirituous liquors so gene- ‘tinetly to be seen in the south-east, tr m its rising at abou 
a the pecuniary affairs of the city. Families are continually | rally in use, on the body of the nation, would form a power 
a8 our correspondent has it) “emerging from obscurity ;’, ful auxiliary to the various methods by which the benevolent 
but others are descending, with something like the appear-| have attempted to reform the alarming evils of intemperance. 
ance of regular succession Family pride may be a high and | It cannot be denied that the awful consequences of this vice, regarded as a very tportant sign of the time 


anoble feeling; but it should be cherished in secret, or ap-|| expressed in clear and strong language, and sanctioned by — —_— 
. : Stories of American Life.—A London paper, after eulogiz 


tour oclock in the mornu till day-light It os suid to be o 
a nald and gentle aspect. Not many years ago so extraord 


nary a visitor, at such a revolutionary period, would have been 


pear only in endeavours to deserve, by personal demeanour, | learned and influential members of the community, may 
‘he reputation which, if justly earned, must have originated) awaken a few wavering profligates to a temporary sense of 
‘rom the same cause. ‘There is no disgrace in obscurity, un-| danger, and stimulate them to a weak resolution of amend- 
‘ess associated with guilt; and no honour in affluence, unless | ment; but the disease has taken too deep a hold to be either 


ing Miss Mitford's “ Stories of American Lit enuinerates 
among her happic st efforts, tales and essays, several of whic! 
were written by gentlemen of this city! 


«companied by intelligence and virtue. No apology, there- |, written or talked away. Moral apothegms alone oppose but Rightly served.— The Worcester Spy mentions that three 
tore, will be deemed necessary, by our correspondent, for) a feeble barrier to the mind already enervated by dissipated | young men have been fined twenty-five dollars each and costs 


\errating men by their character, talents, and acquirements, | habits, and arged by immediate temptations; and the wretched at Buffalo, for singing and using improper language in a stage, 
rather than by the accidental advantages which may be victims need not enly instruction but assistance respecting |by which two respectable femules were compelled to leave the 
gained and preserved alike by the deserving and by the un-' the method by which the remedy is to be wrought. Weare, coach. The names of thes: profligates should also have beet 
vorthy. To return, however, to new-year day, froma di- therefore, interested in the efforts now making in various | published 
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SUNG BY MRS. AUSTIN, IN THE CHARACTER OF CINDERELLA.—MUSIC BY ROSSINI. 


[The following beautiful and plaintive melody is from th 
played pre 
There is nothing more 


adorning their persons before two mirrors, W hile Angelina, or Cinde 
Their music is full of ——s vivacity in a bold major, hers replete with melat 


elder sisters with those of the younger. 


chanting her old song, when she accidentally crosses her lover in the 


e opera of Cinderella. 


vious to the appearance of Angelina ina vision to the prince. ; 
exquisite throughout the opera than this little connecting chain of melody. 
rella, as they nickname her, is sitting pensively by a fire. 


It is first sung in the 


all of her father. 


it attends her for the last time, when, in humble guise, she presents herself to try on the glass slipper. ] 





Andantino. ea 
a a 


They who have attended its representation at the Park theatre, may remember that the same strain i: 
It is there impressed on his memory, and as it is introduced whenever she appears afterwards, it affects him visibly 


chamber of Mesdames Clarinda and Thisbe, where they are 
Rossini has charmingly contrasted the feelings of the two 
icholy in a subdued minor mood. We find Angelina again 


It it also introduced when she descends from her car as a princess and guest at the ball, and 
B 
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ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. i 


SCRAPS FROM MY COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 
NUMBER IU 
Avruority.—I seldom resort to authorities in support ot | 
my opinions, not because | think myself wiser than others, 


|| Custom-novse.—The first custom-house was established || AstTronomy.—The science of astronomy probably originat 


| ing imposts on the commerce of the Black Sea. 


A seLPISH FELLOW.—He was so selfish that he could not 
bring himself to share even his thoughts with another 


Amenica.— America was discovered by a blunder, christen- 


-! 
but I never met with a writer who did not, in the course of} og by « fraud, and peopled by murder. 


his reasonings, furnish arguments tn support of two entirely | 
opposite systems. ; 

Leoistation.—The multiplication of unnecessary laws is 
the worst and most vexatious species of tyranny. 
is nothing but restraints, and where these exist without just 
cause, there can be no true liberty. 

Detays.—Inexperienced persons think when great plans 
only stand still, they must be going backwards. The truth is, 
however, that wise men are never ina hurry to force events. 
They know that patience works more wonders than activity. 


Aw acuroniem.—Egmont, in his travels through Egypt and 
the Holy Land, says that a monk of the monastery of Mount 
Sinai told him there was in one of their cellars a cannon de- 
posited in the time of the Emperor Justinian. 


Daxies Boonse.—In the summer of 1770 Daniel Boone was 


Despotism | 


{ 
i 


AN INDIFFERENT CHARACTER.—He never had generosity to 


‘ jacquire a friend, nor courage to provoke an eneiny 
; 


Piry.—Nothing is more common than to throw away our 
pity on persons much happier than ourselves 


ignominious use of turning a paper-mill. 
Sratesmen.—Our American statesmen, at least too many 
of them, do not comprehend the dignity of silence. 
Se.r-respect.—When a man is particularly pleased with 
himself, it is ten to one nobody else 1s. 
A wanp sourney.—The Russians assert that St. Anthony 
made a voyage from Rome to Novorogrod on a millstone. 
Precepents.—Men whocannot reason resort to precedents, 
as if there were not more bad precedents than good ones! 





the only white man in Kentucky. In 1810 Kentucky con 
tained upwards of four hundred thousand white inhabitants. 





Tae crave.—in the grave all are kings 


Vavuciuse.—The fountain of Vaucluse is converted to the | 


by the Athenians, at Scutari, formerly Chrysopolis, for levy-|\ed in an idea universal in the east, that, by the assistance 


lof the stars a knowledge of future events might be obtained 
i) > 

| Discretion oF supces.—The discretionary power 
judges is very often little better than the caprice of a tyrant 


A stock#eap.—A fellow who has not sagacity enough to 
| sound the depth of his own mind and detect its shallowness 
|| Poor nates.—Money given without charity, and received 


| without gratitude. 


l as . 
|| A WEAK mMan.—Obstinate in trifles; unsteady in affairs 


| the greatest moment. 
| 


A SCOUNDRE! 
| Among mankind he occupies the place 
That serpents do amongst the reptile race 


In bright disguise his deadly poison brings 
Coils him unseen, and silent creeps and sting 
EPITAPH ON AN UNLUCKY AUTHOR. 


Here lies John Muir, 
Killed by a reviewer 
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